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A  TRIP  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 
liv  Pai'i,  BakTsch.  Washiii<;t()ii,   D.  C. 


Briyht  and  crisp  dawned  the  morning' of  tlie 
tenth  of  December,  the  one  chosen  for  a  visit 
to  the  Rock  Creek  region. 

Ouickly  and  conveniently  we  were  borne 
tliithir  from  the  city  by  the  Seventh  Street  Cars. 
We  did  not  stop  to  change  to  the  Chevy  Chase 
line  at  the  loop,  which  would  have  landed  us  at 
the  west  g'ate,  but  after  a  hxjk  up  and  down  the 
deep  narrow  valley  from  the  bridge,  which  spans 
the  stream  at  this  point,  we  plunged  down  the 
steep  bank  bounding  Rock  Creek  on  the  south 
side. 

Wild  and  romantic  is  the  country  which  hems 
our  restless  stream,  and  for  t.e  most  part 
covered  bj'  a  mixed  forest.  Bold  bald  rock  ex- 
posures, covered  onh'  bj-  the  moss  of  ages,  peer 
forth  from  among-  the  trees  which  caress  the 
bounding-  slopes.  The  region  is  rough  and  wild 
but  with  all  its  ruggedness  it  creates  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  traveller,  for  numerous  foot  paths 
and  beautiful  drive-ways,  make  every  portion 
of  tlie  entire  reserve  accessible  to  man. 

It  is  a  beautiful  exami)le  of  making-  what 
most  people  would  have  considered  an  impene- 
trable waste,  a  park  fit  for  the  g-ods. 

The  babbling-  stream,  too,  has  been  civilized 
and  in  many  places  spanned  by  low  arched 
bridg-es  and  here  and  there  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones  mark  places  where  the  nimble-of-foot 
may  change  to  the  opposite  bank.  Many  of  the 
hill  sides  are  covered  by  a  tangle  of  laurel,  form- 
ing- welcome  retreats  and  nesting  sites  to  many 
of  our  binls  and  an  almost  impassible  barrier  to 
man,  but  even  these  thickets  have  been  pierced 
so  that  to-day  we  may  enjoy  a  pleasant  walk 
among'  scenes  which  once  required  the  utmost 
patience  and  perseverance. 

What  effect  has  all  this  improving  had  upon 
our  birds,  the  birds  which  visit  this  reserve  an- 
nually, you  will  ask.  A  verv  beneficial  one  I 
should  say.  The  improving  has  little  efi'ected 
the  actual  conditions;  it  has  simply  tended  to 
make  the  region  an  accessible  one.  Here  seclu- 
sive  birds  like  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  and 


Black  and  White  Creeper  rear  their  young  an- 
nually and  inform  us  of  their  presence  bj'  their 
characteristic  querulous  tones  and  wiry  notes. 

To-day  these  birds  have  sought  their  south- 
ern quarters,  but  the  place  is  not  deserted,  for 
scarcely  have  we  left  the  car  line  far  enough 
behind  us,  to  lose  the  fainter  sounds  and  rattle 
of  commerce,  when  the  pleasing-  tones  of  our 
little  friends  in  slaty  gra.y  and  black,  the  Tufted 
Tit,  come  rollicking-  over  the  hills. 

Jolly  rovers  they  are  at  this  season  and  most 
interesting-  denizens  of  the  park.  They  are  now 
usually  associated  with  their  near  kin  the  Caro- 
lina Chickadee,  a  l)ird  equally  pert,  pleasing  and 
vociferous.  The  Zoological  Park  proper  fur- 
nishes a  pleasant  winter  resort  to  many  of  our 
feathered  friends,  since  food  is  alwaj-s  plentj-. 
There  is  always  a  crumb  left  over  from  the 
sujjply  furnished  to  the  con  fined  inhabitants  and 
the  feeding,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  law 
has  brought  about  a  close  com  pan  ion  ship  bet  ween 
bird  and  man.  The  ever  present  fear  has  to  a 
greiit  extent  been  abandoned  by  them,  within 
the  Confines  of  the  ''Zoo"  and  not  u:i  frequently 
you  will  find  the  peanut,  pitched  to  an  animal, 
seized  by  a  Tufted  Tit  and  borne  to  a  branch  to 
un:lergo  the  opening-  process.  I  feel  positive 
that  a  little  attention  and  patience  would  soon 
induce  the  bird  to  take  food  directly  from  one's 
hand. 

While  we  were  admiring  the  alar  expanse  of 
the  California  Condor,  who  held  his  shivering 
pinions  wide  stretched  to  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  I  counted  no  less  than  ten  species  of  our 
native  birds,  skipping  about  among  the  adjacent 
trees.  The  two  ali-eady  mentioned,  several 
Brown  Creepers,  jerking  their  spiral  course  up 
the  trunks  of  trees.  I  say  the  trunks,  for  it  is  the 
Creeper's  habit  (as  a  rule)  to  Hit  to  the  base  of 
anotiier  tree,  when  he  has  reached  the  portion 
occui)ied  by  the  leafy  canopy,  to  begin  his 
u])ward  climb  anew.  I  also  noted  that  at  the 
"Zoo"  the}'  did  not  despise  moving-  upon  the 
ground  and  seeking  for  eatables  in  this  unusual 
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way;  a  manner,  thoug-h  not  common,  3'et  fre- 
quently observed  in  their  larg-er  fellow  co-laborer, 
the  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  who  was  similarly 
enf,>-aged,  but  seemed  more  partial  (as  a  rule)  to 
the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  tree. 

Little  Downy  in  his  spotted  g-arb  was  also 
present  and  jerked  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
while  his  body  was  neatly  pressed  a.gainst  a 
limb,  which  he"  deftly  mana<;-ed  to  keep  between 
us.  These  birds,  together  with  the  King-lets 
flitting-  about  in  the  pines,  have  the  care 
taking-  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Park. 
Tliey  are  the  forester's  best  assistants  and  are 
ever  busih'  eng-ag-ed  with  their  duties,  even 
though  they  do  occasionally  join  in  a  meal  with 
their  caged  fellow  creatures  to  add  variety  to 
their  diet. 

Kach  one  of  them  has  hisi  special  line  of  pur- 
suit for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  The  little 
busy  ever  joyous  Kinglet  gleans  from  the  pines 
and"  evergreens  that  which  to  him  is  food  and 
an  imp  of  destruction  to  the  tree.  In  his  quick 
nervous  manner  he  traverses  manj'  and  many  a 
tree  within  his  beat  each  day  and  picks  that 
which  he  passed  the  daj'  before.  The  Creeper 
seeks  the  many  little  vermins  that  have  estab- 
lished themselves  upon,  or  within  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  well  protected  by  their  subdued  colo- 
ration, but  his  sharp  eyes  enable  him  to  detect 
them,  and  his  long-  slender  curved  bill  aids  in 
their  extraction.  And  what  a  glorious  appetite 
he  has,  ever  busy  eating-!  His  working-  hours 
seem  but  one  continuous  feast;  from  dawn  till 
dark  he  is  hung-ry  and  devours  the  luckless 
beasts  which,  but  for  his  close  scrutiny,  would 
escape  to  prey  ujjon  their  host. 

The  Downj',  of  a  much  more  dignified  bearing 
and  slower  motion,  on  the  other  hand  goes 
deeper  in  the  business,  and  even  seeks  the  larva 
which  are  beneath  the  bark,  and  adds  them  to 
his  bill  of  fare  while  the  Nuthatch  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  among  these  winter 
laborers.  He  works  the  trees  in  every  part,  fre- 
quently he  stops  his  upward  course,  turns  about 
and  jerks  downward  for  a  pace.  The  tree  is  his 
domain  and  he  seems  more  at  home  in  it  than 
any  other  bird,  for  no  other  can  surpass  him  in 
his  ambles  in  this  field.  Note!  the  Woodpecker 
or  the  Creeper,  if  they  wish  to  rehearse  some 
portion  of  the  field  just  trespassed,  must  and 
do  back  down.  With  them  it  is  always  a 
question  of  rig-ht-side  up  with  care,  while  the 
acrobatic  Nuthatch  feels  just  as  free  moving 
head  forward  down  a  tree  as  up. 

The  Chickadee  and  Titmouse  encroach  upon 
the  field  of  Creeper,  Nuthatch  and  Woodpecker, 
but  their  sphere  is  more  properly  that  of  the 
l)ranches.  Each  one  therefore  has  some  portion, 
it  would  seem,  in  which  he  is  more  at  home  than 
his  co-worker. 

These  birds  all  love  companionship  and  j'ou 
will  usually  see  a  mixed  band  move  about  visit- 


ing the  dift'erent  portions  of  their  range  in  com- 
pany, each  one  announcing  his  presence  to 
his  fellow  journeymen  by  his  characteristic 
note. 

These  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  Cardinals,  a  noisy 
Jay,  and  a  small  flock  of  Juncos  and  a  few  White- 
throats  comprised  the  goodly  company  assembled' 
about  the  Condor's  cage,  which  we  left,  after 
petting- this  hug-e  fellow  for  a  while  and  scratch- 
ing- that  ever  willing  head  of  his — in  return  ask- 
ing- for  a  photo.  For  which  he  willingly  posed. 
We  next  turned  our  steps  to  some  of  the  other 
captives,  most  of  which  had  been  transported  to 
their  comfortable  winter  quarters  in  the  build- 
ing- just  completed  for  that  purpose.  A  few 
still  remained  out  door  among  them  the  pretty, 
sullen;  Night  Heron  and  his  kin  the  Green 
Heron.  A  whole  cage  full  of  the  beautiful 
proud  Mandarin  Duck  from  China.  The  two 
mischievous  Sand  Hill  Cranes  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  plunder  and  not  in  the  least  opposed  to 
stealing-  anj'thing-  upon  which  thej'  might  be 
able  to  place  their  bill.  Right  next  to  these  the 
cage  with  a  goodlj'  company'  of  Great  Blue 
Herons  whose  suspiciousness  seems  never  to 
waver  for  an  instance,  etc.,  etc. 

We  next  entered  the  aviai-y  proper,  where  we 
admired  the  unsurpassable  beauty  and  royal 
bearing-  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  and  the  stately 
grace  of  the  Whooping  Crane — whose  plumage 
rivaled  the  pui'lty  of  virgin  snow.  We  also 
admired  the  play  of  the  quarrelsome  Pelicans, 
who  not  so  long  ago  enjoyed,  tog-ether  with  the 
Crane,  Swans,  Gannets  and  Loon,  the  spacious 
pond,  their  summer  home,  where  one  had  a 
chance  to  studA'  their  characteristics  more  freely 
than  in  their  present  somewhat  narrow  quarters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  improve- 
ments in  this  house  are  the  water  basins  in  the 
Anhinga  and  Cormorant  cages  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  plate-glass  front,  so  that  the 
public  may  enjo^'  the  motion  of  these  birds 
under  water:  unfortunateU'  both  the  Anhingas 
and  Cormoi-ants  were  still  engaged  in  slumbers 
sweet,  when  we  visited  them,  the  hour  for  exhi- 
bition having  not  yet  arrived. 

One  of  the  Anhinga's  bill  was  pointed  sky 
ward,  while  the  other,  like  the  Cormorant,  had 
his  bill  and  part  of  his  head  neatly  tucked  awaj' 
beneath  the  scapulars  between  his  shoulders. 
W^e  left  them  vnidisturbed  and  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Flaming-OS,  Roseate  Spoonbills,  and  Ibises; 
then  left  the  room  to  bestow  a  passing-  glance 
upon  the  Hawks,  Eagles  and  Owls,  and  also  the 
Swans,  Geese,  and  Ducks  as  we  crossed  the 
bridge  on  our  way  to  the  Fourteenth  street  cars. 
The  hour  announcing  office  time  had  approached 
and  we  had  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Park  and  its 
collections,  as  well  as  to  the  Song  Sparrow  who 
barked  a  "good  morning  sir"  from  the  brush 
near  the  creek. 
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THE  MOCKINGBIRD  IN  WESTERN  KANSAS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENTS. 

Bv  Addie  L.  Booker,  Grand  Pass,  Mo. 


It  was  my  lot  during-  the  spring-  of  1894  to 
spend  some  time  in  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  Ai-kansas  River  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  region  of  drought  and  hot 
winds. 

The  village  contained  one  g-ood  sized  young- 
Cottonwood  tree  and  a  few  scattering  fruit  trees, 
mere  sapling-s  that  had  not  attained  the  size  of 
respectable  shrubs.  About  a  mile  out  from  town 
there  was  a  nice  thrifty  young-  orchard  of  a 
number  of  seasons"  growing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  river  botton,  mostU-  in  alfalfa,  the 
surrounding"  country,  for  miles  and  miles,  was 
an  unbroken  expanse  of  buffalo  g:rass,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  cacti,  but  not  a  shrub  nor 
tree  to  relieve  the  monotonous  land  scape. 

The  bird  life  of  this  district  was  almost  en- 
tirely different  from  that  with  which  I  was 
familiar — that  of  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley. 
Aside  from  a  few  waders — Curlews  and  Sandpi- 
pers—  along  the  river,  the  avifauna  consists  of 
species  characteristic  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Western  Meadow  Larks  were  quite  numerous, 
also  Prairie  Sparrows  and  those  queer  compan- 
ions of  the  prarie  dogs,  the  Burrowing-  Owls, 
were  found  about  every  dog  town.  But.  taken 
all  in  all,  bird  life  was  not  very  abundant,  and 
song-sters  were  particularly'  scarce.  The  list  of 
song-  birds  indeed  was  almost  limited  to  the 
Western  Meadow  Larks. 

The  Common  Meadow  Lark  had  been  one  of 
my  most  intimate  bird  friends  since  early  child- 
hood, and  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  western  cousin,  who 
proved  to  be  equally  interesting- — in  fact  more  so 
— on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  song-  birds  in 
that  vast  treeless  country.  His  fine  exhilarat- 
ing voice  was  heard  far  and  near. 

One  beautiful  spring-  morning-,  some  time 
after  my  arrival,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
to  hear  a  concert  that  made  the  I^ark's  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  seemed  that  all  the  eastern 
birds  had  been  turned  loose  in  the  desert  air  and 
were  fairly  making  the  welkin  ring-. 


There  were  the  notes  of  the  Purple  Martin, 
Crow,  Catbird,  Woodpecker,  Ja^'  and  others  in 
succession,  though  these  birds  themselves  were 
not  there.  All  of  this  music  issued  from  the 
throat  of  a  sing-le  lyrist,  that  most  renowned  of 
all  our  songsters,  the  Mockingbird. 

Upon  inquir3'  I  was  informed  by  the  inhab- 
itants that  he  had  been  a  regular  summer  resi- 
dent for  several  years.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
had  first  appeared  there  soon  after  the  setting 
of  the  orchard  mentioned,  and  each  season  since 
they  had  built  their  nest  and  reared  their  young 
in  this  orchard. 

This  pair  of  birds  had  left  their  luxuriant 
.southern  home,  with  its  beautiful  shrubs,  trees, 
vines  and  hedges,  and  taken  up  their  abode 
where  all  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  their 
natural  habitat.  What  there  was  to  attract  them 
there,  isolated  from  all  their  own  and  kindred 
species,  with  seemingly  uncongenial  environ- 
ments, was  a  mystery.  Was  it  their  mission  to 
make  this  little  settlement  more  cheerful  and 
homelike  with  their  liveU-  ways  and  polyglot 
songs?  They  were  the  onU-  woodland  birds  that 
had  vet  ventured  to  follow  civilization  to  this 
point. 

Although  the  orchard  was  the  Mockingbird's 
favorite  haunt,  he  would  come  to  the  village 
several  times  daily,  and  from  the  solitary-  Cot- 
tonwood tree  pour  forth  his  soul  in  song.  He 
was  an  accomplished  musician  and  master 
mimic,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  his  educa- 
tion had  been  received  from  an  eastern  or  a 
southern  school,  for  his  I'epertoire  was  great,  and 
composed  of  notes  wholly  foreign  to  this  section. 
A  Mockingbird  is  a  noticeable  object  under  any 
circumstances,  and  this  pair  were  the  most  at- 
tractive and  consjjicuous  features  of  the  village. 
They  were  cherished  by  the  inhabitants,  though 
none  of  them  were  bird  students,  and  were  very 
fearless  and  confiding,  even  coming  to  the  door 
steps  of  the  house  where  I  was  staying,  to  bathe 
at  the  kitchen  pump. 


NOTES    RECxARDING    THE  MIGRATION  OF    BIRDS  AS  OBSERVED  AT  THE 

WASHINGTON  M(  )NUMENT. 

Bv  Pekcv  Shi-KEI.dt,  Washington.  D.  C. 


For  several  years  past  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  reports  of  the  great  number  of  birds 
killed  during  the  spring  and  fall  migration  by 
butting-  against  the  Washington  Monument. 
Beginning  with  September  3d  of  this  year,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Colinirn  and  myself  determined  to  make 
some  personal  observations  on  this  point.  We 
succeeded  in  enlisting  in  our  service  the  two 
night  watchmen,  Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  Barry: 
to  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  owe  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  their  efforts  in  delivering  birds  which 
were  killed  during-  our  absence. 

The  comparative  irregularity  of  our  observa- 
tions were  caused  mainly  by  the  exactions  of 
our  daily  work,    which   entail  an   early   rising 


and  detained  us  often  until  late  into  the  night. 
I  am  satisfied  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  birds 
killed  during  the  absence  of  an  ob.server  at  the 
time  of  their  falling  are  saved  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rats  and  cats  which  visit  the 
monument  in  search  of  food.  This  year,  from 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the 
watchmen,  has  been  the  poorest  for  making 
observations  of  any  for  a  number  of  years 
back.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  some 
nig^hts  during-  previous  years  as  many  as  '"twelve 
or  thirteen  dozen"  birds  were  picked  up  one 
morning:  allow  for  birds  eaten  by  cats  and 
carried  oft'  by  rats  and  an  idea  may  be  found  of 
the  number  killed, 
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From  the  following  observations  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the 
striking-  of  birds  against  the  monument  are 
these:  There  must  be  a  change  in  the  temper- 
ature for  the  cooler,  and  afresh  breeze,  prefera- 
bly between  E.  E.  N.  and  W.  N.  W.:  add  to 
these  conditions  a  dark  cloudy  night  and  there 
will  be  surely  soiic  birds  strike.  If  on  the  other 
hand  .you  have  a  clear  night  with  a  breeze,  a 
cloudy  night  without  one,  or  a  long  spell  of 
warm  weather,  the  chances  are  against  it. 

If  birds  do  strike  during  a  calm  night  they  are 
rarely  killed  but,  allowing  themselves  a  few 
moments  to  recover  from  their  fall,  they  are  off 
again  into  the  night.  When  a  stiff'  breeze  is 
blowing  the  result  is  far  different;  they  are 
thrown  with  great  force  against  the  hard  marble, 
often  mashing  the  skull,  breaking  the  mandibles, 
or  even  splitting  the  breast  entirely  open,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  dead  wlien  they  strike 
the  ground,  which  in  some  cases,  is  as  much 
as  a  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

I  am  led  to  believe,  from  the  observations 
which  we  were  able  to  make,  that  death  of  birds 
in  this  manner  is  in  no  wise  caused,  as  in  the 
case  of  lighthouses,  by  attraction,  but  i-ather  b^^ 
the  inability  of  birds  when  flying  with  a  breeze 
to  gage  the  distance  in  time  to  avoid  meeting 
death.  In  one  case,  a  Great  Blue  Heron  was 
seen  to  have  a  very  close  call  for  his  life,  bj' 
trusting  himself  too  near.  The  startled  cry 
that  he  uttered  as  he,  by  a  narrow  margin, 
escaped  showed  that  he  fully  realized  his  danger. 

Besides  the  birds  collected  Mr.  Colburn  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  bat  {Atalapha  bore- 
alis)  and  some  large  grass-hoppers  which  were 
killed  in  this  manner:  these  together  with  a  few 
large  specimens  of  moths  constitute  our  entire 
collection. 

The  following  are  our  observations  as  theA' 
were  placed  in  a  note-book  at  the  time. 

September  13th.  Clear,  no  wind,  nothing  col- 
lected. 

September  14th.  Clear,  no  wind,  nothing  col- 
lected. 

September  15th.  Rainy,  light  breeze,  one  spe- 
cimen of  Cluetura  pclaffica  procured  alive;  this 
is  as  far  as  I  know  the  first  specimen  of  this 
species  collected. 

September  16th.     No  observations  y»ere  made. 

September  17th.  Mr.  Barry  bought  16  birds 
taken  between  12  and  8  a.  m.  Representing  the 
following  species: 

Vireo  olivaceiis:  3  specimens. 

Geol/ilypis  t.  brachidactyla:  3  specimens. 

Setop/iaffa  yiiticilla:   2  specimens. 

Deuel roica  ccerulescens:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  vircns:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  pcnsylvanica:  1  specimen. 

Sylvania  canadensis:  1  specimen. 

Seiunis  aiirocapillus:  2  specimens. 

September  18th.  We  visited  the  monument 
between  11  p.  m.  and  12,  during  which  time  we 
.secured  23  specimens,  and  portions  of  a  number 
of  others. 


Empidonax  flaviventris:  1. 

Dendroica  pensylvanica:  2. 

Dendioica  anitlescetis:    2. 
Dendroica  inacnlosa:  2. 

Dendroica  virens:  1. 

I  'ireo  olivaceus:  2. 

Seiunis  aiirocapi/ins:  9. 

Geothlypis  t.  brachidactyla:  3. 

Compsol/ilypis  a}ncricana. 

Portions  of  a  specimen  of  7'iirdiis  a.  pal/asii 
were  secured. 

September  19th.     No  birds  struck. 

September  20th.  No  observations  were  made; 
no  birds  were  brought  in  by  the  ^vatchman. 

September  21st.  Dark  night,  with  wind  from 
E.  S.  E.;  only  two  birds  were  taken  between  9 
a.  m.  and  12. 

Geallilvpis  a<;ilis:   1  specimen. 

I'ireo  oliiuiceiis:   1  specimen. 

September  22nd.  We  were  at  the  monument 
from  10  p.  m.  until  12;  dark,  wind  E.  S.  E. 

I'ireo  olii'acciis:   1  specimen. 

Dendroica  striala:  2  specimens. 

Dendroica  caslanea:  1  specimen. 

CoiHpsotlilypis  ainericana:  1  specimen. 

Geothlypis  t.  brachidactyla:  2  specimens. 

September  23rd.  Cloiidy,  S.  S.  W.  wind, 
moderate;  stayed  from  10  to  12  p.  m. 

Colaptes  aiiratiis:   1  specimen. 

I'ireo  oliz'aceiis:  2  specimens. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus:  1  specimen. 

1  bat. 

A  great  man3-  birds  were  heard  fl^^ing  on  this 
night. 

September  24th.  Clear,  calm;  remained  from 
9:30  p.  m.  until  12  m.;  birds  were  even  scarce. 

September  25th.  Visited  the  monument  fi-om 
9:30  until  12,  wind  E.  S.  E.:  only  specimens  ob- 
served were  Seiurns  aurocapillus:  2. 

September  26th.     No  observations  were  made. 

September  27th.  Warm  clear  breeze  toward 
morning — birds  brought  in  by  watchman. 

Melospiza  fasciata:  1  specimen. 
]'ireo  olivaceus:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  ccerulescens:  1  specimen. 

Dendroica  maculosa:  1  specimen. 

Setophai^a  ruticilla:   1  specimen. 

September  28th.  From  this  date  on  no  birds 
were  taken,  although  several  favorable  nights 
occured  between  this  date  and  the  present  time; 
this  I  think  has  been  caused  by  the  unprece- 
dented stretch  of  warm  weather. 

I  consulted  Mr.  Win.  Palmer  in  regard  to  the 
specimens  of  Geothlypis:  he  diagnosed  them  as 
specimens,  but  not  typical,  of  brachidactyla — pro- 
bably from  Southern  New  England.*  It  appears 
to  me  that  continued  and  careful  observations 
of  the  annual  migrations  of  our  birds  from  this 
.source  might  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  vexatious  questions 
of  avian  migration  inasfar  as  relate  to  the 
different  order  of  flight  followed  by  the  numer- 
ous species.  It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  someone  with 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  will  take  up  and  carry 
on  observations. 


♦Palmer.     The  Marylaiul  Yellow-tliroat.     The  Auk,  \'ol.  xvii,  No.  3,  216-242. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AND  ABOUT  AUDUBON  WITH  SWAINSON. 


By  Theodore  Gii,i„  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


The  correspondence  with  Swainson  of  his 
contemporaries  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
cohmins  of  comments  in  the  present  number  of 
the  OSPKEY.  Amoiii,'-  the  first  of  its  treasures 
are  a  number  of  letters  fi^om  the  great  artist- 
ornithologist,  John  James  Audubon.  There  are 
24  of  these,  and  some  of  tliem  would  necessitate 
a  slight  moditication  of  the  account  of  the  inter- 
course between  Audubon  and  Swainson  derived 
from  the  former's  letters  to  his  wife,  or  at  least 
the^'  would  supplement  them  and  add  further 
details.  Dr.  Giinther  has  given  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Audubon's  correspondence 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  letters  and  briefs  of  their 
contents. 

Dr.  Giinther,  "from  the  g^reat  number  of  cor- 
respondents" of  Swainson,  has  selected  "two 
ornithologists  who  bj'  their  fame  claim  our  at- 
tention. Audubon  and  Prince  C.  L,ucien  Bona- 
parte." Respecting-  Audubon,  he  discourses 
in  the  following"  terms: 

"Audubon's  letters  are  rather  disappointing": 
they  contain  chiefly  matter  relating-  to  his  per- 
sonal and  domestic  affairs,  and  little  of  direct 
ornithological  interest.  The  lang'uage  in  which 
they  are  written  is  sometimes  as  fantastic  and 
unnatural  as  are  many  of  the  pictures  on  which 
he  was  engaged  for  his  mammotli  edition  of  the 
'Birds  of  America.'  The  acquaintance  between 
the  two  men  commenced  with  an  offer  of  Swain- 
son to  write  a  review  of  Audubon's  work.  The 
review  (in  Loudon's  Magazine)  was  hig-hl3'  eulo- 
g-istic,  but  probably  would  have  been  less  so 
later  on  when  Swainson  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  Audubon's  method.  He  observed 
a  discreet  silence  about  the  famous  picture  of 
"The  Eagle  and  the  Lamb,"  which  did  not 
escape  Audubon's  notice.  Shortly  after  they 
paid  a  joint  visit  to  Paris,  where  Audubon 
looked  for  subscriljers  to  his  large  work"-,  whilst 
Swainson  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
French  Zoologists  (particularly  of  Lesson), 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  led  him  to  break 
a  lance  for  his  foreign  friends  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Vindication  of  certain  French  Natu- 
ralists." Audubon  soon  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  some  letterpress  to  his  collection  of 
pictures,  but  as  he  himself  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  leisure  or  qualifications,  he  was 
searching  for  assistance.  At  that  time  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Macgil- 
livray;  at  least  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  his  letters.  So  he  placed  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended work  before  Swainson,  who  declined  the 
proposal.  This,  as  well  as  Audubon's  return  to 
America  in  1H31,  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
correspondence,  which  afterwards  was  resumed 
for  a  short  period  only." 

Probably  those  letters  of  Audubon  will  not  be 
the  less  interesting  to  our  friends  because  "they 
contain  chiefly  matter  relating  to  his  personal 
and  domestic  affairs"  and  have  "little  of  direct 
ornithological  interest."     As  to  Dr.   Giinther's 


judgment  on  Audubon's  personality  and  works 
nothing  need  be  said  here. 

The    summary   of    the    letters    g'-iven    by    Dr. 
Giinther  follows: 

London.  la  reply  to   an  offer  bj-  S.  to 

9  April  1829.         review  his  works  for  a  copy 
of    them    at    cost-price,    A. 
agrees,  although  his  publi- 
cations cost   him  twice   the 
sale   price. — Habits   of    La- 
iiiiis  excubitor. 
18  April  1828.     A.  proposes  to  meet  S. 
1  May    1828.     A     most     effusive     letter    of 
thanks    for    S.'s    review. — 
His    plan    of    publishing-    a 
work  on  British  Birds  does 
not  meet  with  favour  from 
any  one. 
16  June  1828.     Another  letter  in  high  flown 
language.     His   method    of 
compositig    the    picture    of 
the  Eagle  and  the  Lamb. 
1  July  1828.     On    the    same    and  other   pic- 
tures composed  or  improved 
in     London     from     various 
materials. 
July  1828.     A.     hopes     the     "Eagle     and 
Lamb"  will  go  to  Windsor 
Castle.      S.    abstains    from 
offering  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  picture. 
Aug.  1828.     Despondent     about    domestic 
affairs;    proposes    to    S.     a 
visit  to  Paris. 
21.  22.  2.^  Aug.     About  the  arrangements  for 
1828.         the  journey.     Has  received 
from  Vig^ors  the  offer  of  ^10 
lO.s".  ()(/.  p.  sheet  for  a   paper 
for  the  Zoolog.  Journal. 

27  Aug.  1828.     To    Mrs.     S.,    who    joins    the 

part^'  to  Paris. 
1  Nov.  1828.  A.  has  returned  from  Paris 
where  he  got  14  subscribers 
to  his  work,  which  raised 
the  whole  list  of  subscri- 
bers to  144. 
7  Nov.  1828.  A.  has  sold  his  picture  of  the 
Jilue  Jays  for  10  gs.:  he  has 
l^resented  his  work  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  without 
receiving  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

20  Dec.  1828. 

25  Dec    1828.     A.   mention   that  the  skeleton 
of  the  Elephant  from  Exeter 
'Change  fetched  ^400. 
14  Feb.  1820.     Private  affairs. 
New  Jersev. 
14  Sept.  1829     Private     affair.s.^Habits     of 
A iiipclis  aifwrirana. 
London. 

28  April  1830.     A.    has  returned  to  England, 

visits  Paris  ag-ain,  sends  S. 


*In  this  he  was  so  far  successful  that  he  obtained  14  additional  subscribers,  which  raised  the  total  number  to  144, 
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copy  of  the  first  Volnnie  of 
Ornith.  Bioo-raphy;  disap- 
proves of  S's  en<,'-agiii^-  in 
controversial  matters  in  his 
article  on  "Female  Nat- 
viralists. " 

5  May  1830.     About  his  mammoth  publica- 

tion; is  g-reatU'  elated  by  his 
election  into  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  works  bj'  the  U.  S. 
Government. 
26  July  1830.  Considers  a  new  Woodpecker 
named  by  S.  to  be  the  young 
of  a  well-known  species; 
gives  30  birds  to  the  Brit. 
Mus. 

Manchester.  About  the  same  Woodpecker 
22  Aug.  1830.  — A.  proposes  to  S.  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  work,  A. 
giving  ideas,  S.  putting 
them  into  a  pleasing  shape, 
both  authors  joining  their 
households  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work. 

London. 

6  June  1831.     A.  returns  to  America  for  col- 

lecting purposes. 
6  Dec.  1837.     A  asks  for  the  loan  of  some 
birds. 
11  Jan.  1838.     About     Prince     Bonaparte. — 
Cygniis  hczvickii  and  other 
Northern  Birds. 
The  memorandum  of  the  letter  which  evoked 
Swainson's  rather  caustic  reply  of  "2d  October, 
1830,"  (OSPKEY.  iv,   p.    171.)  was  eagerly  looked 
for  and  apparently  the  provocative  epistle  was 
that  written    from    "Manchester"    on    the    "22 
Aug-.  1830."     The   brief   does  not  seem  to  tally 
well  with   the   letter  of  Swainson,  but  no  other 
does    better.     Swainson's   letter   was    certainly 
not  a  direct  answer,  and  the  suggestion  of  part- 
nership   by    Audubon    was    evaded    or    rather 
ignored.     If  this  letter  of  22  August    was    the 
only  one,  too,  an  error  was  made  in  the  inference 
that   Audubon    had    returned    to    Edinburgh    to 
attetid   to  the    engraving    and    coloring    of    his 
plates  there.     Apparently  and  naturally  Swain- 
son's  answer  put  a   stop  to  the  intimacy' of  the 
two,  for  there  is  no  record  of  other  letters  from 
Audubon    for    seven    j'ears,    except    one    from 
London   dated    "6  June   1831,"  announcing   his 
projected  return  to  America. 

In  "William  Swainson  and  his  Times"  I  as- 
sumed that  Audubon  had  already  reached  Edin- 
burgh when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Swainson, 
but  apparently  he  stopped  on  his  way  there. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  October  that  he  arrived 
in  the  Scotch  capital.  He  then  returned  to  "his 
old  lodgings-  at  26  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  felt  truly  at  home  with  Mrs.  Dickie." 
Soon  after  he  received  Swainson's  letter,  he 
made  the  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the 
text  r)f  his  ornithological  works.  Miss  Audu- 
bon, in  "Audubon  and  his  Journals,"  (i.  p.  b4.) 
remarks  that  "his  choice  of  an  assistant  would 
have  been  his  friend  Mr.  William  Swainson,  but 
this  could  not  be  arranged,  and  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son recommended  Mr.  William  MacGillivray." 
Miss  Audubon   later  on   (p.   65)  adds:  "the  first 


volume  of  'Ornithological  Biography'  was  fin- 
ished, but  no  publisher  could  be  found  to  take 
it,  so  Audubon  published  it  himself  in  March, 
1831." 

Audubon  seems  to  have  made  enemies  in 
Philadelphia  for  two  of  the  naturalists  of  that 
city  wrote  letters  to  Swainson  about  him — the 
only  letters  they  sent  to  him  apparently.  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan,  the  author  of  a  vjlume  on  the 
mammals  of  North  America,  "Medical  and 
Phvsical  Researches,"  and  other  memoirs,  in 
a  letter  of  "20  Oct.  1829,"  calls  "Audubon 
industrious  and  proud" — no  bad  attributes,  it 
may  be  remarked.  Prof.  Samuel  Stehman 
Haideman,  a  versatile  naturalist  who  lived  till 
1880,  was  more  severe.  In  a  letter  of  "Oct. 
1840,"  he  urged  "strong  charges  against  Audu- 
bon who  is  not  personally  esteemed  in  America." 
(Such  is  Dr.  Giinther's  diagnosis  of  the  letter.) 
Those  who  have  known  Professor  Haideman 
can  make  their  own  inference  from  this  state- 
ment. 

Another  very  eminent — and  good — ornitholo- 
gist gave  his  opinion  of  Audubon's  work  in  a 
letter  to  Swainson  from  Florence  of  30  July 
1839.  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  then  Prince  of 
Musignano,  (he  did  not  become  Prince  of  Canino 
till  1840,)  wrote  "about  his  movements,"  made 
"notes  on  S's  birds,"  and  told  that  he  had 
"little  faith  in  Audubon's  drawings." 

An  antidote  to  Harlan's  opinion  may  be 
found  in  a  judgment  on  that  naturalist  passed 
by  John  LeConte,  a  well-known  naturalist  of 
the  first  half  century.  He  was  then  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  Army,  but  chiefly  resident 
in  New  York.  In  1828,  however,  he  was  in 
Paris  and  wrote  thence  under  date  of  "11  May. 
1828".  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Harlan 
was  "a  very  rash  young  man."  (The  "young 
man"  was  32  3'ears  old.) 

"Under  Audubon,  Victor  Gifl'ord  (son  of  J.  J. 
A.),"  a  letter  dated  "London,  8  May  1824",  in 
which  the  writer  "expects  his  father  to  arrive 
in  England",  is  recorded.  1824  is  evidently  a 
slip  for  1834.  At  the  time  indicated  by  Dr. 
Gunther  he  was  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersev.  "April  10,  1824,"  Audubon  records  that 
he  was  introduced  to  Charles  Bonaparte  in 
Philadelphia  and  "July  12,  1824,"  he  "drew  for 
Mr.  Fairman  a  small  grouse  to  be  put  on  a  bank- 
note belonging  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  In 
1834,  he  went  to  England;  Audubon,  with  Mrs. 
Audubon  and  their  son  John,  sailed  from 
Charleston  "for  Liverpool,  April  16,"  1834  and 
"joined  Victor  in  London,  in  May,  1834." 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  Victor's  communication  or  of  its  having 
been  followed  up  by  a  meeting  of  Audubon  or 
Swainson. 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that  apparently  friendly 
relations  existed  between  Audubon  and  Harlan. 
In  a  foot  note  in  "Audubon  and  his  Journals" 
(i,  p.  6.S)  it  is  recorded  that  Audubon  wrote  to 
Dr.  Richard  Harlan  on  March  13.  1S31.  'I  have 
sent  a  cojjv  of  the  first  volume  |of  the  Ornitho- 
logical Biog:-a])hy|  to  you  to-day.'"  Audubon 
also  dedicated  to  him  a  fine  bird,  Falco  Har/aiii, 
now  generally  known  as  a  subspecies  of  the 
common  American  Buzzard,  Bitteo  horcalis 
Itarlaui.     That  form    appears  to   me,    however, 
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to  be  as  well   entitled  to  specific  rank  as  some 
universally  admitted  species  of  the  genus. 

Apparently  the  only  other  letters  in  Swain- 
son's  correspondence  relative  to  Audubon  are 
two;  one  is  from  J.  C.  Loudon  from  Bays  water, 
dated  "8  April  1828,"  and  probably  is  about  the 
review  which  Swainson  afterwards  wrote;  the 
other  is  from  Peter  Mark  Roget,  the  Seci-etarv  of 
the  Royal  Society,  dated  "9  March  1830,"  and 
convevs  the  information  that  Audubon  was  "to 


be  balloted  for  at  the  Royal  Society."  Audu- 
bon was  dulj'  elected  and,  in  a  letter  to  Swainson 
of  "5  May  1830,"  showed  that  he  was  "g-reatly 
elated  by  his  election."  The  requisites  for 
membership  then  were  not  what  they  are  now! 
The  Royal  Societj',  by  the  way,  was  pronounced 
about  that  time,  by  its  secretai'v,  to  have  its 
"affairs"  in  a  "critical  state" — whatever  that 
may  mean.  Such  are  the  words  used  in 
Giinther's  brief  of  a  letter  of  "5  Dec.  1830." 
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OSPRKV'S  FOOT. 


The  classical  name  I\i)tdio)i  was  given  by 
Savigny  in  1809,  and,  like  many  of  the  classical 
names  imposed  upon  genera  by  naturalists,  was 
bestowed  for  no  obvious  or  real  reason — simplj' 
as  a  designation  to  distinguish  the  group  from 
others.  Now,  there  were  five  personages  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  it  is  not 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  facts,  after  which 
one  Savigny  designated  the  genus  in  question. 
Savigny  gave  no  explanation  whatever.  All 
that  need  be  said  is  that  one  of  them  was  fabled 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Erichthonius,  king-  of 
Athens,  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  and  that  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  the 
former  of  whom  was  metamorjjhosed  into  a 
swallow  and  the  latter  into  a  nighting-ale.  Both 
of  the  last  names  have  been  applied  with  some 
show  of  a])tness  to  genera  of  birds  -  one  of 
swallows  and  the  other  to  the  nightingale  g-enus 
— but  there  is  no  apparent  analogy  or  aptitude 
of  any  kind  for  the  api)lication  of  /'and ion  to  the 
Fishliawk  or  any  other  raptorial  genus  of  birds, 
although  it  mig-ht  not  have  been  entirely  devoid 
of  applicability  for  the  Nig'hting'-ale.  (See  Ovid's 
Epistube  ex  Ponto,  1,  3ft.)  Nevertheless  the 
name  stands  just  as  Black  will  do  for  a  white 
man  or  White  for  a  black  man. 

Leach's  name  Tn'oir/irs  was  given  appar- 
ently in  ignorance  of  Savigny's  work,  and  was 


l)ublished  only  in  connection  wiili  the  species 
(  'J'liorc/ics  J/iti'ialis]  as  a  British  bird  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  name  is  only  identifiable 
because  it  is  mentioned  as  the  scientific  alterna- 
tive of  the  English  word  Osprev. 

Fleming-'s  name  --"Balbcsakdus,  \/\indio)i  of 
.S'(7<7';';/i')"  —  was  ai)parently  given  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  name  under  which  Willughby 
noticed  the  bird  should  be  recognized  as  a 
generic  designation  an  entirely  illegitimate 
assumption  as  the  old  English  author  described 
it  as  a  species  on  the  authority  of  Aldrovandi. 
The  name  Balbusardus  is  simply  the  latiniza- 
tion  of  the  Engiisli  Balbuzard  in  a  work 
writtrn  in  Laiin.  In  ihe  English  edition  l!al- 
buzard  is  the  word  used. 

Tlie  g-enerally  accepted  Engiish  literary  eipiiv- 
alent  of  /'andioit  is  Osprev.  This  name  has  a 
long  history.  Among-  the  educated  English  of 
the  liritish  islands,  it  appears  to  have  almost 
entirely  replaced  all  other  names  of  the  Pandion 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  true  vernacular  name.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  tlrfe  word  ossifraga  or  bone- 
breaker  (from  OS,  hone.  f'ra/i_i;r re,  to  break)  used 
at  least  as  long  ag-o  as  Pliny's  time  and  which 
was  originally  ci>ined  for  a  very  different  bird — 
the  Lammergever  or  Bearded  Vulture  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  isothermal  Asia.  This  Lam- 
mergeyer  was  reputed  to  be  very  fond  of  bones 
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and  to  carry  larg-e  ones  high  up  into  the  air  and 
then  let  them  fall  from  such  a  heig-ht  as  to  break 
them  into  pieces.  It  is  the  Ossifraf,'-e  of  the 
Bible  (Levit.  xi,  13;  Deuteron.  xiv,  12).  How 
this  name  became  transnnited  into  Osprey  and 
transferred  to  the  bird  called  so  now  would  be 
too  long-  a  tale  to  g-ive  here.  (Plinj'  — x,  3— re- 
fers to  it  as  a  kind  of  ossifrage.)  It  has  been  in 
use  in  Engfland  under  the  form  now  current  or 
as  Ospray,  Osfray,  or  other  like  for  centuries. 
In  1601,  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny, 
used  the  s3'nonyms  "these  Orfraies  or  Ospreis," 
and  "their  young- Aspraies".  In  America,  too, 
Osprey  is  rather  a  "book-name,"  althoug-h  un- 
derstood by  almost  all  except  the  ver3'  unedu- 
cated. 

Such  is  the  name  in  literary-  ornithology'. 
Among-  the  common  people,  however,  the  bird 
was  known  as  the  Fishing-  or  Fishhawk  or 
Fishing  Eag-le.  MacGillivray^  records  that  "in 
the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Fishing- 
Hawk,  in  the  west  the  Fishing"  Eagle.  In  Gaelic, 
it  is  named  "cjn  /olai r-iiisi^  (the  Water  Eagle)". 
Fishhawk  is  the  all  but  universally  used  verna- 
cular term  in  the  United  States. 

Mullet  Hawk  is  also  a  local  name  in  England. 
Another  name  that  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Osprej'  is  Bald  Buzzard.  This  has  been  alleged 
to  be  an  old  English  name  and  occurs  in  some 
old  authors.  Further,  an  individual  Osprev  was 
described  and  illustrated  under  that  designation 
in  "The  Onitholog-y  of  Francis  Willughby" 
(1678,  p.  6Q,  pi.  6,  f.  sup).  The  vei'satile  toe  is 
especially  noticed  as  a  "most  sure  mark"  dis- 
tinguishing- it  from  the  "common  Buzzard." 
Willughby  also  has  "the  Sea  Eagle  or  Osprej'" 
and  paraphrased  his  description  (p.  59)  from 
Aldrovandi.  He  thinks  the  description  "ag-rees 
exactly  to  the  English  Bald  Buzzard",  but,  the 
latter  "is  a  lesser  bird"  and  so  he  treats  of  it 
further  on  in  a  chapter  "of  the  several  sorts  of 
wild  long-winged  Hawks".  This  "Osprej'"  or 
"Ossifrage"  of  Willugby  is,  indeed,  a  Sea  Eagle. 
The  name  Bald  Buzzard  is  a  suggestive  one 
and  analogous  to  Bald  Eagle.  The  bird  called 
Bald  Eagle  is  an  Eagle  in  size,  and  although 
not  bald,  next  to  it;  it  has  a  white  head!  In  like 
manner,  the  Osprey  is  approximately  of  the 
size  of  a  Buzzard,  and  has  also  a  white  head,  and 
is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  "bald"  as  the 
Eagle;  consecjuently  the  designation  in  question 
might  be  supposed  to  be  justified  by  analogy 
and  histf)rical  testimony.  The  contention  is 
certainly  very  plausible.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  reason  lo  doubt  whether  the  name  is  of 
truly  indigenous  English  origin. 

Bald  Buzzard  is  not  recognized  in  any  of  the 
standard  ornithologies  of  the  British  isles  as  an 
existent  vernacular  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Balbuzard  is  the  common  French  name  of  the 
Osprey.  Eittre.  indeed,  derives  the  name  from 
the  English  '•'/)(i/i/-/>u~~ard"' ;  he  adds,  however, 
that  there  is  also  in  low  (late)  Latin  the  word 
''halhii~are,  balbutier"  (that  is,  to  utter  words  in 
a  hesitating  or  imjjerfect  manner);  that  the 
Balbuzard  may  have  been  named  ("/)<?//>////>// r") 
on  account  of  its  cry,  and  that  the  English  word 


may  have  been  derived  from  the  French  and 
assimilated  to  English  words.  Whatever  may 
be  the  status  of  this  explanation,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  French  would 
have  awaited  the  development  of  the  English 
language  till  the  words  Bald  and  Buzzard  had 
assumed  their  present  form  before  giving-  the 
name  in  question  to  a  bird  more  common  in 
their  own  country  than  in  England.  We  should 
remember,  too,  that  the  Norman  French  intro- 
duced many  names  into  England  and  Bald  Buz- 
zard ma}'  have  been  a  fading  reminiscence  of 
their  invasion — so  faded,  indeed,  that  the  scien- 
tific records  of  the  present  day  show  no  survival 
in  the  vernacular  speech.  Doubtless,  investiga- 
tion among  old  documents  might  settle  the 
question.  At  anj'  rate,  for  the  present  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  aboriginalitj'  of  Bald  Buzzard  as 
an  English  name  and,  still  more,  the  derivation 
of  the  French  name  from  the  English  may  be 
entertained,  even  in  the  face  of  Eittre. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  genus  of  Ospreys  is  among  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  land  birds,  ranging  from 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Cape  Colony  of 
Africa,  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America,  and  to  Tasmania  in  the  Australian 
realm.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  wa5%  however, 
into  some  notable  places,  being-  absent  from 
Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  various  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  (It  is  erroneously'  attributed  to 
New  Zealand  by  Dresser  and  Seebohm.)  In  its 
wide  range,  however,  there  is  a  slight  differen- 
tiation, or  at  least  tendency  towards  differentia- 
tion, for  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  areas 
over  which  the  genus  extends.  This  differentia- 
tion, or  assumption  based  on  the  facts  of  dis- 
tribution, early  led  to  propositions  to  distin- 
guish as  species  the  types  characteristic  of  the 
different  areas.  Thus,  for  the  best  known 
form — that  of  Europe — Patidion  Jialiartos  was 
used;  then  that  characteristic  of  America  was 
separated  (as  Pandion  carolinensis):  that  of  Aus- 
tralia was  distinguished  subsequently  (as  Pati- 
dion australis).  Afterwards,  these  were  united 
under  the  earliest  designation.  Eater  some 
naturalists,  especiallj'  the  Americans,  recog- 
nized as  subspecies  (with  trinomial  names)  the 
species  of  the  earlier  writers.  Still  later,  a 
reflex  wave  has  set  in,  and  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  again  restore  the  old  named  species 
to  full  specific  rank.  Besides  these,  a  fourth 
almost  unknown  form  has  been  found  in  the 
Bahamas  and  received  the  specific  name  Pandion 
ridi^ivayi. 

MICKATIOX. 

The  tenure  of  occupancy  by  the  several  forms 
varies  with  latitude,  as  the  result  of  variation  of 
temperature.  In  the  warmer  districts,  the  bird 
is  a  permanent  resident,  but  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes the  stay  is  shortened — to  a  large  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
cold.  A  few  maj'  remain  during  the  winter  of 
the  less  intemperate  regions. 


♦Descriptions  of  the  Rapacious  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  I836.  p.  125. 
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The  North  American  form  is  constantly  rep- 
resented by  individuals  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  including-  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  states.  In  the  southernmost  reg^ions,  during'- 
the  summer  months,  the  resident  population  is 
reduced  to  a  minimmn,  but  in  winter  is  reinforced 
b}'  the  return  of  many  who  had  left  for  a  summer 
sojourn  and  to  raise  a  family  in  the  countries  of 
strong-ly  contrasting  seasons. 

Birds  make  their  first  appearance  at  the  close 
of  winter:  in  the  latitudes  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
(20th  or  21st  of  March).  "It  is  reckoned  as  the 
first  harbinger  of  the  breaking-  up  of  winter  and 
of  settled  spring:  weather.  At  first  a  solitary  in- 
dividual will  be  seen  circling-  slowh'  over  some 
creek.     In  a  few  days  they  became  abundant". 

The  departure  from  the  north  begins  when  the 
weather  changes  and  threatening-  cold  super- 
venes, and  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  advent 
in  the  spring-.  This  emigration  then  com- 
mences from  the  isothermal  districts  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Thus  the  life  of  many  birds 
is  spent  almost  equalh'  in  their  northern  and 
southern  homes. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  the 
males  precede  the  females  in  their  joiu'ney 
northward.  Audubon  puts  the  appearance  of 
the  females  not  less  than  "eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  ai-rival  of  the  males".  Mr.  Worthing-- 
ton  communicated  to  Bendire  the  ideas  of  the 
lighthouse  keeper  of  Plum  island.  He  "g-ave 
the  date  of  the  ai-rival  of  the  Fishhawks  as  early 
in  April,  the  time  varying  but  a  few  days  from 
3'ear  to  3'ear,  the  males  coming-  first,  followed 
two  or  three  days  later  by  the  females".  The 
reasons  for  these  statements  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  based  have  never  been  g-iven. 


The  Osprey  living-,  as  it  does,  almost  exclu- 
sively on  fish,  necessarily  resorts  chiefly  to  those 
localities  which  are  convenient  to  fishing  places. 
Consequently  its  main  resorts  are  near  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  and,  to  a  less  extent,  interior 
waters  in  which  fishes  abound.  Trees  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  locality  althoug-h  they 
are  by  no  means  indispensable. 

It  is  well-known  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  gregarious  bird  in  North  America.  In  Europe, 
however,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dresser  could  learn,  "the 
Osprey  always  nests  singly".  (See  Dresser's 
Birds  of  Europe,  vi,  p.  147.) 

"The  only  approach  to  the  gregarious  habits 
of  the  American  Ospreys"  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Gur- 
ney,  the  well-known  authority  on  raptorial  birds, 
had  heard  of  elsewhere  was  related  to  him 
by  "that  excellent  observer  of  Australian 
birds,  the  late  Mr.  F.  Strange,  who  informed" 
him  "that  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  three  or 
four  pairs  of  Ospreys  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
living  in  near  proximity  to  each  other".  (Ibis. 
188J;,  p.  .S%.) 

But  certainly  one  instance  of  sociability  of  the 
European  bird  is  recorded  by  Seebohm  (i.  hO). 
He  believed  that  "the  most  favourite  place  of  all" 
for  its  nest  "is  on  islands  covered  over  with 
timber  in   the  middle  of  a  lake  on  which  there 


are  no  boats.  In  a  locality  of  this  kind  in 
Pomerania,  n  tiiiDibcr  of  Ospreys  formed  a  colony, 
in  one  case  two  nests  being  on  the  same 
tree". 

The  g-regarious  tendency  of  the  American 
bird  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  various 
localities:  celebrated  are  the  nesting  regions  of 
Cape  May  county,  (N.  J.,)  Gardiners  island,  (N. 
Y.,)  and  Plum  island,  (Mass.) 

The  Plum  island  colony  has  been  described 
quite  fullv  in  a  verv  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Allen  in  the"Auk,  (ix,  313-321,  18).  "The 
island  is  three  miles  long,  east  and  west,  narrow 
and  high  to  the  eastward,  broadening  to  the 
westward,  where  is  a  lig-hthouse  on  a  high  bluff 
or  sand  cliff.  To  the  south  of  this  a  rolling  sandy 
meadow  extends  for  a  mile,  some  parts  of  which 
are  nearly  level,  and  others,  especially  near  the 
beach,  form  a  series  of  sand  hills.  Near  the 
center  of  the  island,  to  the  westward,  is  a  swamp, 
partly  clear  water,  partly  boggy  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  across  which  was  a  much  used 
causeway,  called  Love  Lane.  Near  the  swamp, 
and  almost  enclosed  bv  it,  was  a  piece  of  wood- 
land of  perhaps  twenty'  acres  in  extent". 

On  this  small  island,  the  Ospreys  were  en- 
couraged to  settle,  and  were  protected  by  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  island.  Numei'ous 
birds  congregated  there,  occupying-  neighbor- 
ing areas.  Further  details  will  be  found  under 
the  caption  Nidification. 

THE   OSPKKY   A    PKACEABI^E    BIRD. 

The  Ospre3'  is  a  ver^'  unaggressive  bird,  espe- 
cially for  a  raptorial  species;  so  little  aggre- 
sive,  indeed,  that  Audubon  "never  observed  a 
Fishhawk  chasing  any  other  bird  whatever". 
He  even  declared  that  it  was  "so  pacific  and 
timorous"  that  "rather  than  encounter  a  foe, 
but  little  more  powerful  than  itself,  it  abandons 
its  prey  to  the  White-headed  Eagle".  This, 
however,  is  an  exag-gregated  statement  which 
has  been  abundantly  neg-atived  by  others. 

Wilson  had  previously  recorded  that  "they 
no  sooner  arrive"  at  their  summer  or  nesting 
abode  "than  they  wage  war  against  the  Bald 
Eagles,  as  against  a  horde  of  robbers  and  ban- 
dits; sometimes  succeeding,  by  force  of  num- 
bers and  perseverance,  in  driving  them  from 
their  haunts,  but  seldom  or  never  attacking 
them  in  single  combat". 

Mr.  Walter  Woodman  also  repeatedly  saw  it 
"attack  the  Night  Heron  and  pursue  it  for  a 
short  distance.  There  seemed  fto  Mr.  Wood- 
man] to  be  no  reason  for  these  attacks,  but  the 
Hawk  appeared  to  be  venting  his  ill-humor  upon 
the  poor  Heron  for  want  of  some  other  object". 
The  same  observer,  when  in  a  boat  with  two 
companions,  saw  one  "attack  some  water  fowl 
that  was  swimming  by  near  its  nest.  The  bird 
dove,  and  the  Fishhawk  liovered  about  till  it  re- 
ajjpeared,  when  it  renewed  its  attack.  This  per- 
formance lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ended 
by  the  Fishhawk's  desisting  from  his  assaults". 
(Am.  Nat.,  1870,  p.  559,  560). 

Mr.  Allen  likewise  noticed  their  assaults  on 
Herons,  and  sug-gested  a  possible  reason.  "In 
the  swamp  near  the  Fishhawk's  nest  was  a 
colony  of  Night  Herons,  nesting  in  the  smaller 
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trees  near  tlie  swamp.  Almost  dail3^  a  flock  of 
Crows  from  Connecticut  were  accustomed  to  rob 
this  heronr3-,  covering"  the  c,^round  with  the 
shells  of  the  egfrs  they  had  eaten,  and  occasion- 
alh-  treatinj;-  a  few  Fishliawks*  nests  in  the 
same  way.  The  Fishhawks  seemed  to  unjustly 
accuse  the  Herons  of  the  robbery,  as  the  Herons 
were  constantly  persecuted  by  the  Hawks. 
Whenever  a  Heron  appeared  he  was  instantly 
set  upon  by  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  Heron 
would  seek  safety  in  the  thick  underbrush  where 
the  Hawks  could  not  follow  them.  Herons  were 
killed,  however,  almost  daily  by  the  Hawks". 

The  Osprey,  it  has  been  claimed,  may  even 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  attack 
for  food  and  eat  other  birds  or  chickens,  as  will 
be  recorded  under  the  section  in  which  its  food 
is  considered. 

FLIGHT. 

The  Os})rey  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  birds. 
Its  abundance  in  many  places,  larg^e  size,  con- 
spicuous appearance,  and  manner  of  flight  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  observant  residents 
of  the  sea  shore  and  river  basins.     Its  behaviour 


leng-th,  and  curvature  or  bend  of  wings,  distin- 
guishing him  from  all  other  Hawks.  The 
height  at  which  he  thus  elegantly  glides  is 
various,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  feet,  sometimes  much 
higher,  all  the  while  calmly  reconnoitering  the 
face  of  the  deep  below.  Suddenly  he  is  seen  to 
check  his  course,  as  if  struck  by  a  particular 
object  which  he  seems  to  survey-  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  such  steadiness,  that  he  appears 
fixed  in  air.  flapping  his  wings.  This  object, 
however,  he  abandons,  or  rather  the  fish  he  had 
in  his  eye  has  disappeared,  and  he  is  again  seen 
sailing  around  as  before.  Now  his  attention  is 
again  arrested,  and  he  descends  with  great 
rapidity;  but  ere  he  reaches  the  surface,  shoots 
off  on  another  course,  as  if  ashamed  that  a 
second  victim  had  escaped  him.  He  now  sails 
at  a  short  height  above  the  surface,  and  b^-  a 
zigzag  descent,  and  without  seeming  to  dip  his 
feet  in  the  water,  seizes  a  fish,  which,  after  car- 
rying a  short  distance,  he  probably  drops  or 
yields  up  to  the  Bald  Eagle,  and  again  ascends, 
b3'  easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  where  he  glides  about  in  all  the  ease 
and  majesty'  of  his  species.     At  once  from  this 
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in  the  air  is  characteristic,  and   has  been  well 
described  by  Alexander  Wilson. 

"The  flight  of  the  Fishhawk,  his  manoeuvres 
while  in  search  of  fish,  and  his  manner  in  seiz- 
ing his  prey  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
In  leaving  the  nest,  he  usually  flies  direct  till 
he  comes  to  the  sea,  then  sails  around,  in  easj- 
curving  lines,  turning  sometimes  in  the  air  as 
on  a  ])ivot,  apparently  without  the  least  exer- 
tion, rarely  moving  the  wings,  his  legs  extended 
in   a    straight    line  behind,  and  his  remarkable 


sublime  aerial  height,  he  descends  like  a  perpen- 
dicular torrent,  plunging"  into  the  sea  with  a 
loud  rushing  sound,  and  with  the  certaintv  of  a 
rifle.  In  a  few  moments  he  emerges,  bearing" 
in  his  claws  his  struggling  prev,  which  he 
always  carries  head  foremost,  and,  having  risen 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  shakes  himself  as  a 
spaniel  would  do,  and  directs  his  heavj'  and 
laborious  course  directl3'  for  the  land." 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

SWAINSON   CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Osprey  (p.  13)  the 
announcement  wa.s  made  that  the  Ivinnean 
Society  of  London  had  recently  .secured  a  larg-e 
collection  of  letters  from  various  writers  to 
Swainson  covering-  a  number  of  years,  and  that 
the  presidetit  of  the  society,  Dr.  Albert  Giinther, 
would  use  them  as  the  basis  for  his  next  annual 
address.  The  number  of  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  Ivinnean  Society  of  London"  during-  its 
"112th  session",  containing-  that  address,  has 
now  been  received  in  Washington.  The  address 
was  delivered  at  the  "anniversary  meeting"  held 
"May  24,  1900,"  and  is  entitled  "The  unpub- 
lished correspondence  of  William  Swainson  with 
contemporary  naturalisits  (1806-1840)."  The  cor- 
respondence is  really  of  contemporaries  with 
Swainson  rather  than  Swainson's  own  letters. 
The  address  covers  eleven  pages  (14-24)  and  is 
followed  bj'  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Swainson  cor- 
respondence in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean 
Society"  extending-  over  36  pages  (25-61). 


The  accumulation  of  letters  in  question,  it 
seems,  was  offered  to  the  society  some  time  in 
1899,  and  "the  council,  after  mtich  deliberation, 
decided  to  secure  documents  which  throw  much 
light  upon  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  the 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress 
made  by  natural  science  in  [Great  Britain]  dur- 
ing the  first  fort)^  years  of  the  present  century." 
The  sum  of  ^50  (about  250  dollars)  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  price  of  the  manuscripts  and  three 
of  the  fellows  of  the  .society  contributed  that 
sum  and  a  fottrth  "promised  to  defraj'  the  cost 
of  the  binding  so  that  the  correspondence  will 
be  on  the  sheUes  of  the  [society's]  library  free 
of  charg-e  to  its  exchequer. "  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  correspondence  is  now  accessible  and  in 
good  shape  for  reference.  We  are  certainU^ 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Giinther  for  thus  arrang- 
ing it,  and  for  his  valuable  commentary  on  it. 
It  is  replete  with  interest  to  ornithologists 
generally,  and  especiallj'  to  American  ornitho- 
logists. 

Dr.  Giinther  remarks  of  this  correspondence: — 

"The  letters  are  generallj'  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  considering  that  they  accompanied 
Swain.son  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  were 
kept  for  half  a  century  before  thej'  were  return- 
ed by  one  of  his  daughters  to  England,  to  the 
care  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  The  writing  has 
faded  and,  in  a  few  letters,  has  become  illegible- 
There  are  934  of  them,  written  by  236  correspon- 
dents, only  15  being-  drafts  of  letters  from 
Swain.son.  They  are  dated  from  the  year  1806 
to  1840,  thus  extending  over  the  entire  period  of 
his  scientific  activity.  The  numerical  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  distributed  over  the 
several  years  show  that  the  collection  before  us 
must  be  a  fairly  complete  representation  of 
Swainson's  scientific  correspondence.  There  is, 
however,  one  year,  viz.,  1832,  in  which  the  col- 
lection is  evidently  mutilated;  only  four  letters 
bear  that  date,  and  they  arc-  from  writers  whose 
names  commence  with  li,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  g-reater  portion  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  that  3'ear  is  lost.  Also  for  the  years 
1835  and  1836  only  a  few  letters  are  in  existence; 
but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  death  of 
Swainson's  first  wife,  whose  loss  was  a  sad  blow 
to  him,  greatly  impairing  his  powers  of  applica- 
tion to  original  work.  The  thought  of  emigrat- 
ing and  freeing  himself  from  the  ceaseless  toil 
of  his  numerous  literary  engagements  origi- 
nated at  that  period." 

Dr.  Giinther  has  misnamed  two  of  the  men 
indexed  in  the  Swainson  correspondence— 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  L'Herminier,  both 
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very  distinguished  naturalists.  This  is  rather 
remarkable  in  view  of  that  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge of  the  personality  of  European  naturalists, 
which  is  unquestionably  great. 

Three  letters  are  entered  under  the  name  "J^7. 
Hilaire,  Geoff roj-."  The  family  name  of  the 
naturalist  in  question,  however,  was  GkoFFrov 
Saint-Hilaire.  From  the  absence  of  any  other 
name  it  may  be  assumed  the  correspondent  of 
Swainson  was  Ktienne  (1772-1844),  celebrated 
formerly  for  his  morphological  ideas  and  his 
disputation  in  1830  with  Cuvier,  which  excited 
the  lively  interest  of  Goethe.  Geoflfroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  was  addressed  generally  in  social 
intercourse  as  M.  Geoffroy  only  and  Cuvier 
frequently  referred  to  him  in  print  even  as  M. 
Geofifroy.  His  son,  Isidore  (1805-1861),  little  less 
celebrated  than  the  father,  was  quite  helpful  to 
Swainson  during  his  visit  to  Paris.  Swainson 
remarks  "M.  Isidore  Geoffroy,  in  particular  gave 
up  to  me  his  own  little  stud^'  in  the  museum." 
This  leads  us  to  note  that  Dr.  Gi'inther,  appar- 
ently, did  not  know  of  Swainson's  autobiog- 
raphy. Anyway,  he  has  not  alluded  to  it,  and 
onl^'  consulted  the  biographical  notice  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  for 
1856. 

Among  the  letters  are  a  number  (five)  appar- 
ently from  Ferdinand  J.  L'Herminier  to  the 
Rev.  lyandsowne  Guilding  from  1813  to  1819. 
These  have  been  broug-ht  together  under  the 
name  "Herminier  G,"  in  the  '"Catalogue,"  but 
in  his  address  Dr.  Giinther,  correctly  probably, 
treats  of  them  as  by  "Ferdinand  L'Herminier," 
and  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  that  most  merito- 
rious but  neglected  investigator.  He  aptly 
alludes  to  him  as  "a  man  of  wide  and  sound  in- 
formation, and  an  accurate  observer,  who  after- 
wards made  himself  known  by  his  researches 
into  the  ossification  of  the  Avian  sternum." 
We  may  add  that  his  memoir  published  in  1827 
on  the  classification  of  birds  based  on  their 
sterna  was  greatly  in  advance  not  onlj'  of  any 
taxonomic  work  on  birds  published  up  to  that 
time,  but  for  many  years  afterwards.  It  was, 
for  example,  far — verj'  far — in  advance  of  the 
final  classification  published  bj'  Swainson  in 
1836-37.  The  proper  place  for  his  name  in  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  under  L  and  not  H. 
Under  L'Hkkmixikk  his  contributions  are  cata- 


logued in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Societj' 
and  other  reliable  bibliographies. 

The  ornithologist  Bonaparte,  it  maj'  also  be 
noted,  is  called  by  Dr.  Giinther  "C.  Lucien" 
Bonaparte.  He  varied  his  name  considerably, 
but  never  wrote  out  in  full  the  middle  element 
at  the  expense  of  the  first  one,  that  is,  he  never 
called  himself  C.  Lucien  Bonaparte — in  print  at 
least.  In  his  first  papers  he  used  only  the  name 
Charles  Bonaparte;  later  he  adopted  the  style 
Charles  L.  Bonaparte;  in  many  he  spelled  in 
full  the  first  and  second  names,  varying  the 
form  according  to  the  language — French  or 
Italian.  In  his  communication  to  the  Transac. 
tions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  (1837) 
he  only  used  the  initials  C.  L.  The  well-known 
Lucien  Bonaparte  of  the  second  generation  was 
a  younger  brother — Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
born  1813 — as  well-known  in  philological  science 
as  Charles  was  in  natural  science.  Charles 
(born  1803)  commenced  his  long  scientific  career 
in  the  United  States  with  a  memoir  on  stormy 
petrels  in  1823,  and  his  ornithological  work  up 
to  1830  was  published  in  America. 

The  American  correspondents  of  Swainson 
were  John  Abbot,  the  entomologist;  John  James 
Audubon;  his  son,  Victor  Gifford  Audubon 
(1834);  J.  D.  Clifford  of  Lexington,  Ky.;  William 
Cooper  of  New  York;  Stephen  Elliott  of  Charles- 
ton; Samuel  Stehnian  Haldeman  of  Philadel- 
phia; Richard  Harlan  of  Philadelphia;  John 
Ja)',  the  conchologist  of  New  York;  Isaac  Lea 
of  Philadelphia;  John  [F.]  LeCoiite,  then  of 
New  York;  George  Ord  of  Philadelphia;  Titian 
Ramsey  Peale  of  Philadelphia;  Constantine 
Samuel  Rafinesque;  John  T.  Sharpless  of  Phila- 
delphia: Lyman  Spalding  of  New  York;  J. 
Stewart  of  New  York;  John  Torrey  of  New  York, 
and  William  Wagner  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  also  letters  from  R.  Haines  as  Secretary  of 
the  Acadeni}'  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, (23  April  1830,)  and  C.  C.  Sheppard,  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Quebec  Literary  Societ3',  (19  Nov. 
1836,)  announcing  Swainson's  election  as  corres- 
ponding or  honorary  member  of  the  societies. 
Almost  all  of  these  were  well-known  natural- 
ists of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  Phil- 
adelphia, it  will  be  seen,  was  the  city  from  which 
most  wrote.  Boston,  strangelj'  enough,  was  not 
represented  by  a  correspondent. 
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RECENT   SALES   OF   AUDUBOX'S   WORKS. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  is  the 
current  price  at  which  Audubon's  g'reat  work 
on  the  Birds  of  America,  and  his  Ornitholog-ical 
Biography  can  be  purchased  or  sold  for?" 

The  answer  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  it  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  condition  of  the  copy. 
A  slight  defect,  such  as  a  stain  on  a  plate  even, 
will  detract  materially  from  its  value  in  the 
e3'es  of  those  who  generally  buy  books  of  such 
magnitude  To  go  extensively  into  the  ques- 
tion would  call  for  more  time  and  space  than  we 
can  spare.  We  give,  however,  some  points  that 
will  interest  our  correspondent  and  other  persons 
who  delight  in  Auduboniana.  These  points  re- 
late to  the  prices  of  three  works:  — 

1.  The  Birds  of  America,  published  from  1827 
to  1839  in  4  volumes,  elephant  folio,  with  435 
plates. 

2.  Ornithological  Biography,  which  is  reallj' 
the  text  to  the  preceeding-,  published  from  1831 
to  1839,  in  5  volumes,  8vo. 

3.  The  Birds  of  America,  first  octavo  edition, 
published  from  1840  to  1844  in  7  volumes,  at 
New  York. 

The  original  elephant  folio  edition,  it  is  said, 
has  brought  as  much  as  52.500.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  confirm  this  statement  from  the 
data  at  hand  and  by  no  means  vouch  for  it. 
The  most  recent  record  for  tlie  United  States 
at  present  available  is  of  a  copj^  with  the 
435  plates,  and  including  the  Ornithological 
Biograph3%  that  sold  for  81,250,  (Bangs,  Feb.  6, 
1896).  A  copy  was  sold  in  1802  at  London  (by 
Sotheran)  for  ^345  (about  SI, 725). 

A  partial  collection  of  the  plates  (259)  was  sold 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Hewetson's  library  for  ^"30 
(SI 50)  to  Ouaritch. 

The  Ornithological  Biography  may  sometimes 
be  bought  for  considerably  less  than  S20  although 
copies  in  good  condition  generally  command 
more.  Two  were  .sold  in  1899  for  S18.75  and 
S17.50  respectivelj-.  One  in  the  original  cloth 
binding  was  sold  (1896)  for  S26..^0.  In  England 
fine  copies  bound  in  calf  idealized  as  much  as 
^6  to  ;^10;  at  the  Aylesford  sale  (1888)  ^10. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  copy  was  sold  at  the 
Pollard  sale  ('•5  vols.,  uncut")  to  Ouaritch  as 
lo  v  as  £\;  at  the  Hewetson  sale  in  1899  one 
brought  £2,  (S15). 

The  first  issue  of  the  8vo.  edition  brings  gen- 
erally between  200  and  250  dollars  or  somewhere 
near  those  figures  at  auction.  At  the  last  sale 
recorded  (Bangs,  Jan.  15,  1900,)  a  copy  realized 


only  $176.75  but  had  the  "text  somewhat 
spotted."  Another  was  sold  at  the  Cox  sale, 
(Bangs,  April,  1899)  for  S241„50.  One  at  the  Ives 
sale  (1891)  sold  as  high  as  S252.  At  other  sales, 
copies  were  knocked  down  forS189  (1897),  $192.50 
(1895),  and  £A0  or  S200  (1890). 

On  this  occasion  we  cannot  go  into  further 
detail  or  give  information  about  the  other  edi- 
tions.— ElUTORS. 

brown's    edition     ok    WILSON'S    AND    BONA- 
PARTE'S   AMERICAN    ORNITHOLOGY. 

Antither  question  asked  is,  where  can  a  copA- 
of  Brown's  reproduction  of  Alexander  Wilson's 
and  Bonaparte's  American  Ornitholog^y  be 
found? 

It  is  added  that  no  copy  can  be  found  b3'  the 
inquirer,  but  one  is  reported  to  have  been  sold 
at  auction  some  years  ago  in  New  York.  All 
libraries  consulted,  including  the  British  Muse- 
um, reported  that  no  copies  are  owned  by  them. 

The  work  referred  to  is  entitled  "Illustrations 
of  the  American  Ornithology'  of  Alexander 
Wilson  and  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  recentU-  discovered  species 
and  representations  of  the  whole  SA-lva  of  North 
America.-  Edinburgh  and  London.     1835." 

We  take  the  title  from  the  Catiilogiie  of  the 
Library  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Agassiz  and  Strickland,  in  their  Bibiographia 
Zoologia;  et  Geologia;,  give  a  somewhat  difterent 
one — after  Bonaparte  substituting  "With  all  the 
new  discoveries  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
Forest  Sylva."  It  is  also  dated  1835.  FinalU-, 
the  same  work  is  catalogued  in  Engelmann's 
Bibliotheca  Historico  Naturalis  (1840)  as  "Illus- 
trations of  Wilson's  American  Ornitholog)'. 
No.  1.  5  plates  in  fol.  Edinburg  1831. — Ss — 
colour.      1;^  l.v." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  work  was  issued  in 
numbers  witli  var^'ing-  titles?  Again,  does  this 
mean  that  there  are  two  issues  with  difterent 
title  pages  or  simply  that  in  one  case  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  sub.stituted  for  the  words  of  the 
title? 

As  just  indicated,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  work 
in  question  in  the  Library  of  the  Zoological 
Societv  of  London.  We  know  of  no  other.  The 
work  must  be  very  rare.  It  is  not  entered  in 
Sabin's  Dictionary-  of  Books  relating  to  America. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  informa- 
tion from  an^'  person  and  publish  in  connection 
with  more  that  we  have  in  hand  in  a  future 
number. — Editors. 


Notes. 


ABUNDANCE   OF   OUAIL   OR    BOBWHITE. 

Sportsmen  are  looking  forward  to  the  general 
opening  of  the  Ouail  season  November  1  with 
interest  more  animated  than  for  several  years 
past,  for  the  reason  that  reports  from  all  sections 
favored  hy  the  renowned  game  birds  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  covers  are  unusually  well  supplied. 


The  eft'ects  of  the  memorable  blizzard  were 
very  disastrous  so  far  as  Ouails  were  concerned, 
as  well  as  otherwise,  and  it  was  at  first  believed 
that  it  would  require  years  for  them  to  become 
plentiful  again.  Last  spring  a  year  ago  hun- 
dreds of  pairs  of  Ouails  were  secured  in  the  west 
and  brought  to  the  storm  swept  east  in  order  to 
increase  and  multiply.     Very  few  couples,  how- 
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ever,  appeared  to  breed,  and  last  fall  and  winter 
shooting,'-  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  was 
scarcely  worth  the  seeking.  Owing  to  the  poor 
returns'  for  the  time  spent  in  the  field  few  men 
attempted  to  enjoy  sport,  and  consequently  what 
birds  there  were  in  the  covers  were  left  undis- 
turbed to  a  very  large  extent. 

That  the  imported  birds  bred  progenies  this 
year  is  an  undeniable  fact,  proven  by  many  in- 
stances. One  gentleman  secured  ten  dozen 
Quails,  equally  devided  as  to  sex.  in  May,  1899, 
and  liberated  "them  on  his  country  place  in 
Marvland.  Diligent  hunters  for  a  couple  of 
days"  last  November  failed  to  find  more  than 
twenty  Ouails  altogether  in  the  covers  where  the 
birds  "had  been  let  out.  Last  summer,  however, 
young  coveys  became  prominent  by  their  num- 
ber, and  a  recent  trip  of  investigation  with  two 
pointer  dogs  lasting  a  forenoon  resulted  in 
eleven  fine  bunches  being  found.  Similar  con- 
ditions have  been  shown  in  other  places  where 
the  Kansas  birds  were  released  last  year,  and 
apparently  disappeared,  proving  that  they  have 
bred  this  year  beyond  doubt.  The  coveys  are 
large  in  number  and  unusually  well  developed 
in  size  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  spring 
and  summer  could  not  have  been  better  in  a 
climatic  sense  for  the  birds,  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Washington,  but  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  "the  greatest  of  all  (Juail  centers. 
North  Carolina,  as  well.  The  dry  summer  was 
farticularly  good  for  the  (Juails,  and  sportsmen 
will  also  reap  benefits  from  it,  as  the  cover  is 
not  so  thick  as  formerly  and  movement  in  the 
field  will  be  easier  for  man  and  dogs. 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  North  Carolina 
are  to  the  eft'ect  that  coveys  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  known  before,  and  from  points  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Southern  railroads  the 
news  comes  that  the  supply  is  apparently  inex- 
haustible. Both  railroads  have  appreciated 
these  conditions  by  issuing  books  especially  for 
sportsmen,  replete  with  information  of  value  to 
those  who  anticipate  shooting  in  the  old  north 
state. — Evening  Star. 

A  Mocking  English  Blackbird. — The  Black- 
bird of  England  is  a  member  of  the  same  res- 
tricted genus  [Mcrula)  as  the  common  Robin  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  true  of  one, 
in  a  general  way,  is  apt  to  be  true  of  the  other. 
A  remarkable  case  of  mimicry  b^-  the  European 
bird  has  been  recorded  recentU'  by  Jeanne  E. 
Schmahl  in  The  Spectator  of  London  for  August 
4th.  The  mimicry  recalls  the  allied  Mimine 
or  Mocking  birds  rather  than  the  less  gifted 
Thrushes.  It  will  be  interesting  in  connection 
with  its  relation  to  the  American  bird.  We  may 
add  that  another  case  of  mimicry  by  the  same 
bird  was  recorded  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Spectator. — Editors. 


The  faculty  of  imitating  sounds  and  songs 
not  their  own  must  be  more  frequent  in  Black- 
birds than  is  generalh'  supposed.  I  remember 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  in  the  little  copse  on  the 
side  of  the  Frauenberg,  at  Fulda,  hearing  several 
Blackbirds  sing  a  fragment  of  the  well-known 
"Du  bist  verriickt  mein  kind."  They  all  sang 
the  same  first  few  notes,  breaking  off  with  ex- 
actly the  same  quavering,  hesitating  sound,  be- 
ginning over  and  over  again.  I  tried  to  find 
out  how  they  had  acquired  this  addition  to  their 
usual  natural  repertoire,  but  could  not,  until  an 
old  lad}'  explained  to  me  that  the  Blackbirds  on 
the  Frauenberg  must  have  learned  the  air  from 
a  tame  bird  belonging  to  a  soldier,  which  had 
been  taught  by  him  to  warble  this  tune.  I  saw 
this  Blackbird'  in  a  cage  hanging  over  the  cat- 
tage  door,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  sing.  I  have  ob- 
served another  instance  of  this  faculty  of  ac- 
quisition this  year  in  the  Pare  de  Montsouris 
in  Paris.  We  have  been  interested  in  noticing 
one  particularly  good-voiced  bird  singing  quite 
differently  from  his  fellows.  It  seemed  some- 
times as  we  listened  in  the  quiet  of  the  earlj' 
dawn  or  late  evening  as  if  the  bird  were  trying 
to  invent  a  new  song;  it  may  be  he  was  only 
imitating.  An^'how,  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  performance  of  this  particular  bird  of  the 
difl'erence  fi'oni  the  usual  Blackbird's  song. 

Slaughter  of  Birds  by  Storm. — On  the 
night  of  August  12,  after  northeast  Kansas 
had  been  sweltering  without  rain  for  over 
thirty  days,  the  creeks  were  drying  up  and 
the  farmers  were  beginning  to  grumble  about  a 
"di-outh,"  a  big  black  cloud  loomed  up  over  the 
northern  horizon.  Horton  was  treated  to  a 
display  of  electrical  fireworks,  and  then  the 
wind  began  to  blow.  A  lull  followed,  and  Hor- 
ton went  to  sleep.  At  about  1  o'clock  people 
living  along  the  creek  south  of  town  found 
water  suddenly  rising  on  the  bed  room  floors, 
and  in  one  instance  a  man  carried  his  wife 
through  the  water  waist  deep  to  high  ground. 
The  dam  which  held  the  town  water  supply  gave 
way;  bridges  and  culverts  were  swept  out,  and 
all  this  in  about  forty  minutes.  Monday  morn- 
ing ex-Mayor  Leverton  discovered  a  dead  bird 
in  his  path',  and  a  closer  scrutiny  showed  more. 
A  neighbor  was  called  to  witness,  and  a  pail  full 
were  picked  up.  More  neighbors  arrived  and 
took  a  hand  in  the  unique  harvest.  Coal  scut- 
tles, wash  boilers,  pails  and  baskets  were 
brought  and  filled.  Sparrows,  Wrens,  Black- 
birds, Robins  and  every  feathered  tenant  of  the 
grove  was  represented.  One  woman  picked  up 
161  birds  without  moving  in  her  steps.  When 
the  count  was  made  it  disclos-^d  1,800  birds. — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


Literature. 

The  reviews  already  set  up  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  number.     Among  them  is  a  notice  of 
'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley." 
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age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
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of  Ornithological  publications.  Government 
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Durin.?   the   coming-  Year  THE  FORESTER 

the  Ilhistrated  Monthly  Maijazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
'  iui:;  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
l  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
,  interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
'  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
:  without  it. 

Among-  the  contributors  are  Giffoi'd  Pinchot, 
Chief  of'the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry:  Dr.  B. 
!  E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Colleg-e 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett.  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henrj'  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
C.  A.  Schenck,  of  BUtmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  manj' 
[Others  of  note  and  authorit3'  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated. 
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Os preys  Wanted.  ^Jp 

The  OsPREY  Company  wants  numbers  !^ 
of  the  OsPREY  for  October  and  December,  ^ 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given  '^ 
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Publications  of  tlie  xLmerican  Ornithologists'   Union. 

TUB  AUJK, 

A  Qdarterlv  JoQrr)al  of  Ornitbology. 


ALLEN,  Editor, 


FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN,  ASSOC,  Editor, 


A.S  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  is , 
the  leadiiiofornithologiral  publication  of  this  comitry. ' 
Each  number  contains  about  100  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,    and  other  illustrations.  ; 
The  principal  article.s  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scientilic  nature.     The 
department  of  "(ieneral  Notes"  gives  brief  record; 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States  ' 
and  Canada.     Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re-  >. 
viewed  at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on  ^ 
by  the  editors.     "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to  ' 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  study  of  birds,  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.     Price  of  current  volume,  ?3.00.     Single  num-  < 
bers,  75  cts.  \ 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds.  * 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent  - 
changes  in  nomenclature  and    species    and     sub- ' 
species  described  since  1896  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds   have  been  entirely  re-written  and  j 
more  fully  defined.     8vo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 
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